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DILEMMAS OF US. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Kerwin: There are widespread differences of opinion on 
what American foreign policy should be. Liberals and conservatives 
alike agree that there is confusion. What do you think the aims of a 
genuine foreign policy should be? 


Mr. Morcentuau: The aim of our foreign policy should be the 
promotion of the national self-interest. 


Mr. JoHNSON: What do you mean by national self-interest? 


Mr. Morcentuav: By “national self-interest’”’ I mean political, 
military, and economic security in a peaceful world. 


Mr. Jounson: “Self-interest” to me would require. that the 
United States foreign policy encourage democracy in the world. 
That is, it should be interested in the growth of the freedom and the 
well-being of all humanity. 


Mr. Kerwin: It so happens, does it not, Morgenthau, that our 
national self-interest, as you define it, may well be an interest that 
will bring us into a kind of a world order? 


Mr. Morcentuav: I certainly would agree with you, Kerwin, 
but I would not agree with Johnson, for it seems to me that Johnson 
advocates a kind of ideological crusade—a kind of division of the 
world in two ideological camps. On the one side, there are the democ- 
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racies which are supposed to be, by their very nature, peaceful and 
law-abiding; and, on the other side, there are the autocracies which 
are, by their very nature, belligerent and aggressive. 


Mr. JouNSON: To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, I would say that 
the world cannot exist half-slave and half-free. 


Mr. MorceENnTHAU: But you as a historian are well aware of the 
doubtful value of quotations taken out of their context. As you 
know, Lincoln did not speak of an international conflict but of a 
national conflict. 


Mr. JoHNson: Today the international society is in a very nar- 
row world because of technological improvements. We shall have 
recurring wars if we return to the practice of permitting independent 
nations to follow the patterns of world politics. 


Mr. Kerwin: I would say to Morgenthau that if the United 
States does not interest itself in the internal affairs of other nations, 
if fascism or a dictatorial government exists within a certain coun- 
try, we are likely to find growing up there a very dangerous and 
pernicious imperialism existing within that nation, such as that 
which developed within the Axis nations. 


Mr. Morcentuav: I do not say that we should not interest our- 
selves in the domestic affairs of other nations but that we should 
ask ourselves in what way the internal affairs of other nations 
affect our national interest. I would support democratic govern- 
ments when this seems to be in our national interest, but I would 
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not, of necessity, oppose autocratic governments simply because 
they are autocratic. We should follow our national interest and ar- 
range our relations with other nations irrespective of form of gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Fascism is autocracy and nationalism run wild. 
You can’t do business with fascism. Fascism and aggression go to- 
gether. We failed to see that during the 1930’s. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: I grant you that, and if you define fascism 
as you have done, I am certainly of the opinion that we should op- 
pose fascism wherever we find it. 


Mr. Jounson: Morgenthau, you are talking here in terms of na- 
tions. I do not think that this is a war of nations. It is a war of 
freedom against naziism, fascism, and nipponism. If you assume 
that fascism in Germany is a monster that should be crushed, then 
you cannot support fascism like the Badoglio government in Italy 
as an efficient technique, or fascism such as Franco and the Christian 
knighthood in Spain; or such as Pétain grandeur in Vichy France.! 


Mr. Morcentuav: Granted, but I doubt very much whether you 
can characterize this war as a war of freedom-loving or democratic 
nations against the autocratic nations. Fighting on our side you 
find Russia, which is certainly not a democracy. 


Mr. JoHNSON: Yes, but, on the other hand, it is not Fascist. 


« See Giuseppe Borgese, Louis Gottschalk, and Richard McKeon, The Libera- 
tion of Italy, a University of Chicago RounD TABLE transcript, No. 280, broad- 
cast August 1, 1943; Francis McMahon, Hans Morgenthau, and Irving Pflaum, 
American Policy toward S pain, a University of Chicago RounD TABLE transcript, 
No. 308, broadcast February 13, 1944; and James Adams, Alex Drier, and Hans 
Morgenthau, Policies for Germany, a University of Chicago Round TABLE 
transcript, No. 305, broadcast January 23, 1944, for further discussions and in- 
formation upon these specific problems. 
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Mr. MorcEntuav: I do not say that it is; nobody has ever said 
that. You find China fighting on our side, and it is not a democracy. 
You find a great number of Latin-American countries fighting 
which are not democracies. You find Great Britain, which is a mon- 
archy, not a democracy in the republican sense in which we under- 
stand the word. 


Mr. Kerwin: Morgenthau, isn’t democracy the ultimate aim of 
Russia and of China, and doesn’t that make a difference? 


Mr. Jounson: The growth of democracy in the world does not 
require that it has to follow the particular form that we have de- 
veloped in this country. England is a democracy, even though it is 
not a republic; and, in the case of some of these other nations you 
have mentioned, our postwar policy should be based upon encourag- 
ing democratic movements. Take Peru, for example. I should think 
there that our government ought to support movements like the 
Apra party, instead of the dictatorial government of the present.? 


Mr. MorcEntuav: I agree, Johnson, with your general position, 
but for different reasons. I would also advocate a policy strengthen- 
ing democratic movements in Latin America, but not because they 
are democratic but because our hemispheric policy is better founded 
upon democratic governments than upon military cliques which can 
be replaced any day by another military clique unfriendly to us. 


Mr. JoHNson: Morgenthau, you would follow, then, the policy 
of power politics in our relations? 


Mr. Morcentuav: Certainly. I am not afraid of the term “power 


? The Apra party in Peru (“Popular Alliance for American Revolution’) is 
an organization of liberals and left-wing leaders which conducts various cooper- 
ative enterprises and which has a broad program of political, economic, and 
general domestic measures for social action and change in Peru. 
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politics.” I think that power politics is simply the instrumentality 
by which foreign policies are effectuated. 

It is exactly the same thing as the profit motive in business. You 
cannot take up business in our society without approving of the 
profit motive, nor can you make a successful foreign policy in our 
world without approving of power politics as a technique of making 
foreign policy. 


Mr. Kerwin: Such a point of view is not without its dangers, 
Morgenthau. You are regarding the nation as the instrument of 
power, and it is that very idea that has brought so much war and 
disorder into the world. 


Mr. Jounson: To have peace in the postwar world requires more 
than the old type of alliances and power politics. It requires an in- 
ternational organization of nations wherein any nation that com- 
mits aggression is suppressed by international authority. 


Mr. MorcentHav: I grant you that, and I am certainly in favor 
of international organization. But I am also in favor of an interna- 
tional organization which takes into account power politics as an in- 
strumentality and which is not based upon an abstract, theoretical 
scheme, without foundation in the realities of international affairs. 


Mr. Kerwin: Gentlemen, let us further analyze, for a moment, 
this question in our discussion of the dilemma of United States for- 
eign policy. Exactly, Morgenthau, what do you mean by power 
politics? Generally, we consider that as leading to world anarchy. 
Do you mean power exercised by one nation, completely unanswer- 


able to world opinion? 


Mr. MorcEentuau: Power politics is a policy which realizes that 
power—that is, diplomatic power, economic power, military power 
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—is the essential instrumentality by which aims in foreign affairs 


are achieved. 


Mr. JoHNson: Wait a minute, Morgenthau. We are following a 
course of power politics today in Italy. It is not only immoral but 
it is against our national interest to support the King of Italy and 
his present government. We should encourage in Italy the growth 
of democratic movements. 


Mr. MorceEnTHAU: But here you confound two different things. 
There is power politics for good aims and power politics for evil aims. 
There is successful power politics and unsuccessful power politics. 
In the same way in which you can use a knife for good ends or for 
evil ends, you can use power politics successfully and unsuccess- 
fully. Therefore, our unsuccessful policy in Italy is no argument 
whatsoever against power politics as such. 


Mr. Kerwin: I should regard power politics, as commonly un- 
derstood, as sheer Machiavellianism. What I mean by that is simply 
the separation of political action from all ethical content whatso- 
ever.? 


Mr. Morcentuav: Not at all. I think that Machiavellianism, 
the doctrine of the famous Italian philosopher of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has been misinterpreted. Machiavelli was not of the opinion 
that ethics should not play any role in foreign affairs. He only saw 
clearly that if you want to be successful in foreign affairs, you must 
use the instrument by which foreign aims are achieved—that is, 
power politics. In other words, you must play the rules of the game. 
You can use power politics for the highest ethical principles; you 
can use it for the most evil aims; you can use it for anything. It is 


3 Machiavellianism pertains to the political theories of the Florentine diplo- 
mat and statesman, Niccolé Machiavelli, who lived from 1469 to 1527. 
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the same way in which you can use a knife for murdering somebody 
or for cutting a piece of roast beef. 


Mr. JouNnson: An apt phrase, Morgenthau, but I doubt very 
much whether you can have a peaceful world after this war if you 
use power politics only. It would seem to me that a peaceful world 
must be built upon the gradual growth of republican, democratic 
institutions. 

In the last twenty years of world history the peace-loving nations 
have been democratic. Therefore, I assume that they tend to be 
peace-loving because they are democratic. Why isn’t that a basis 
for future world peace? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This was a mere historic accident. During 
the nineteenth century, from 1815 to 1856 and again from 1871 to 
1914, you had two periods of history which are unequaled in their 
prosperity and the maintenance of peace in modern times. There 
were not many democratic governments all over the globe. Further- 
more, you find in history that democratic governments have often 
allied themselves with autocratic governments, like France and 
Russia before the first World War, or like the United States and 
Japan at the beginning of the century. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, but the development of communications and 
transportation and the transmission of ideas has become such in the 
twentieth century that you cannot have that nineteenth-century 


situation again. 


Mr. Kerwin: In other words, Morgenthau, there are certain 
forces at work in the world which, whether we like it or not, are 
bringing about a more closely knit world and a world in which you 
must have peace in order to get even three square meals a day, if 


you get that. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Nobody will deny that our world is more 
integrated because of technological advancements than it has been 
before, but this is a development which does not mean anything 
with regard to the maintenance of peace. That can lead to more 
ferocious war than in the past, and it has had this effect already; 
or, it can lead to peace. But you cannot say that, because of techno- 
logical developments, we will have peace or that we must have 


peace. 


Mr. JouHnson: No, sir. It will lead to peace only if the nations of 
the world are willing to subordinate certain interests to the common 
good through international organization. 


Mr. Morcentuav: What is a common good in the international 
field? 


Mr. JOHNSON: Peace and security and a better world for the 


common man. 


Mr. MorcEnTHAU: Those are ultimate goals with which every- 
body will agree; but they are much too general and abstract to 
supply guidance for concrete political action. How would you, for 
instance, solve the Polish border dispute if you had nothing but 
these general standards? 


Mr. JouNnson: I understand that the majority of people living in 
the disputed area are Russian. Therefore, it should go to Russia. 
If the postwar world is based upon international organization and if 
Russia feels free from aggression (which she could not feel from 1919 
to 1941), then the common man may gain more political and eco- 
nomic freedom, thus improving his status. 


Mr. MorcGEnTHAU: This is mere speculation, and I think that 
it would require an almost divine insight and wisdom to. weigh the 
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benefits against the disadvantages growing out of such territorial 
changes. Your standard of the common good would certainly not 
provide any guidance for a just and intelligent decision in such a 


concrete situation. 


Mr. Jounson: The encouragement of democracy in the world de- 
pends upon international organization. We must strive for that to 
carve out the ends that are so necessary. 


Mr. Kerwin: All right, let us summarize the first area of our 
discussion on the dilemmas of United States foreign policy. I might 
say that the world is more closely knit than ever before. In that 
world self-interest may rule; but self-interest, like the command to 
love thyself, may mean that I thrive when my neighbor thrives. 

Johnson feels that, the more widespread democracy is, the more 
stable will peace be. Morgenthau feels that, while he prefers de- 
mocracy, it is not necessary for the United States to insist upon 
democracy in dealing with other nations. I add that self-interest 
unilaterally determined by any nation makes for an unstable world. 

But, to turn to the second question, I ask who is going to deter- 
mine that self-interest in this country? It seems to me you have two 
schools of thought. There is the eminent historian, Charles A. Beard, 
who tells us that foreign policy is and must always be determined 
by a few persons. Then, there was Woodrow Wilson, who believed 
in a policy of open covenants, openly arrived at. 

Is it going to be the President, the State Department, Congress, 
or any other of the number of other agencies that we have that are 
going to determine this policy? 


Mr. Morcentuau: From the point of view of the Constitution, 
it certainly is the President plus two-thirds of the Senate who de- 
termines our foreign affairs. If you look at the history of the last 
ten years, it would, indeed, be difficult to say that there was a con- 
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sistent course which our foreign policy has taken under the direc- 
tion of the President and the Senate.‘ 


Mr. JoHNson: Wait a minute, Morgenthau; I disagree heartily 
there, because in 1934, President Roosevelt asked Congress to pass 
an arms embargo which would be against the aggressor nations 
only. A little later, in 1937, he delivered the famous “Quarantine 
Speech” here in Chicago, where he advised peace-loving nations to 
quarantine the aggressor if they wanted world peace.’ 


Mr. Morcentuav: But the question is whether the famous 
“Quarantine Speech” was the outline of a consistent foreign policy 
or whether it was not rather only an emotional outburst which had 
no political implications in the long run. 

You had one policy expressed in speeches, and another expressed 
in acts. There was no harmony between the two. 


Mr. Jounson: It was an expression of the President’s belief in 
cooperative internationalism. But then he came into conflict with 
public opinion and with Congress. Congress and the public paid 
little or no attention to the outbreaks of aggression until 1939. Then 
they woke up, only after war had been declared. President Roose- 
velt had tried to wake them up long before 1939. 


Mr. KERwIN: Whatever else one may think about that ‘‘Quar- 
antine Speech,” I, for myself, believe that it showed foresight; it 
showed courage; and it did show leadership. 


4 Article II, sec. 2, of the Constitution of the United States says: “He [the 
President] shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur au 


5 President Roosevelt delivered the “quarantine” speech in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 5, 1937. In this speech he called upon other nations to unite with the 
United States in a policy of quarantining the aggressor nations. 
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But do not look for such frank talk, my friends, during a political 
campaign from any candidate. Not only are the issues of foreign 
policy not clearly defined, but it is a question whether any issues 
are clearly defined during the heat of political battle. A political 
campaign is a circus, not a successful means of adult education. 

But we have mentioned Congress. How can we ever have any 
direction in foreign policy from five-hundred-odd men—sometimes 
very odd? 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: This is not absolutely impossible. I could 
easily imagine that a foreign policy would crystallize in the halls of 
Congress and that a great majority of the members of Congress 
would support such a policy and would give leadership to the people 
in foreign affairs. 


Mr. Jounson: During the 1930’s Congress had a definite attitude 
on foreign policy, and it was demonstrated in the very shortsighted 
Neutrality Act, which placed an embargo on arms to all warring 
nations.° 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: What you call a definite foreign policy is, in 
my opinion, the foreign policy to have no foreign policy. The Neu- 
trality Act was simply the legal manifestation of the policy of isola- 
tion. 


Mr. Kerwin: Getting down to political realities here, Congress 


6 The Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935, resolved that “upon the outbreak of 
or during the progress of war between, or among, two or more foreign States, the 
President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall be thereafter unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the United States, or 
possessions of the United States to any port of such belligerent States, or to any 
neutral port for trans-shipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent country... .. 
The President may from time to time, by proclamation, extend such embargo 
.... to other States as and when they may become involved in such war.” The 
Act was subsequently amended and renewed during the years down into 1939. 
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has a negative policy. That is, it prefers not to pronounce on for- 
eign policy at all. It prefers not to pronounce on it because members’ 
constituents still live very often in a very small world in which men 
of the outlying spaces are men of evil deeds and evil designs. Con- 
gress, therefore, is much more interested in local affairs than in 


international affairs. 


Mr. JoHNSON: Congress, when it passed the Neutrality Act, was 
actually operating according to public opinion, which just was not 


interested in real foreign affairs in the 1930’s. 


Mr. MorcEnTHAU: You two gentlemen have here touched upon 
a very important point. That is the failure of the people themselves 
to use the democratic process in foreign affairs. How does a demo- 
cratic process work? It works through pressure; through lobbying; 
through sending telegrams and letters to members of Congress; 
through passing resolutions on the local level. 


Mr. Jounson: I would say that, in the case of foreign affairs, at 
times Congress and the public have operated directly but perhaps 
incorrectly. For instance, take 1935, when the question of the Unit- 
ed States’ entrance into the World Court was up. Then William 
Randolph Hearst, through his newspapers, and Father Coughlin, 
over the radio, launched a fight against World Court membership. 
Over two hundred thousand telegrams hit Washington immediately 
after. Then the Senate rejected the World Court. 


Mr. Kerwin: We have mentioned the President, Congress, the 
people, as forces determining our national self-interest. We are not 
going to forget, I hope, the Department of State as a guide for the 
perplexed and a formulator of our foreign policy, are we? Doesn’t 
any light or wisdom come from that source? 


Mr. Morcentuau: The State Department has certainly a unique 
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position with regard to foreign affairs. The bureaucracy of the State 
Department, and of the other foreign offices in other countries, is 
supposed to have a monopoly of the facts upon which a determina- 
tion of foreign policy is based. Take, for instance, a concrete historic 
example. When the President was first confronted with a choice in 
his foreign policy toward France—that is to say, De Gaulle over 
against Pétain—he had, of course, to rely upon the information of 
the State Department, which supposed that De Gaulle had no fol- 
lowing in France. The President had no channels of information 
independent of the State Department by which he could refute 
this information he got from the State Department. 


Mr. Jounson; The State Department in this country, as well as 
the Foreign Office in England, frequently does things that may con- 
tradict the philosophy of the President or of the Prime Minister. 
Our State Department has drawn its membership from too many 
conservative sources in the past; and there are too many “‘upper- 


” 


class people,” in quotation marks, who run our foreign affairs in 


this country. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I have no prejudice against upper-class 
people as such. If upper-class people make the right foreign policy, 
I am in favor of them, regardless of where they come from. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, but in the past few years, our conservative 
diplomats in foreign countries have associated with members of 
their own kind—dukes and bishops and wealthy hostesses. They 
would rather associate with them than with labor leaders or in- 
tellectuals or with the peasants. 


Mr. Kerwin: I can see a knowing smile on Morgenthau’s face 
there. I would like to know what is behind it. 


Mr. MorGEnTHAU: You try to embarrass me, Kerwin. I smiled 
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because I thought that it would be difficult for any diplomat to 
associate with laborers and peasants primarily. I doubt, for instance, 
whether Mr. Litvinov, the former Soviet ambassador in Washington, 
associated primarily with laborers and peasants, or even with Com- 


munist intellectuals. 


Mr. Jounson: I know, but it comes back to this fundamental 
point. When France fell and Vichy France was established, our for- 
eign agents, who had been associating with the people who helped 
to kill the Third Republic, simply told our Washington authorities 
that Vichy France should be supported. 


Mr. Kerwin: May I return again to our second question and 
ask where we can look for this guidance? Can we get a popular and 
a democratic foreign policy? Is it possible at all for us to have a 
democratic foreign policy, and where does it come from? 


Mr. Jounson: Perhaps the General Staff, Kerwin. 


Mr. MorcEnTHAU: This idea is not so strange as it sounds. 
There is a good reason for mentioning the General Staff with re- 
spect to the determination of foreign affairs, for during these war 
years, when criticism is directed against our foreign policy, we are 
generally referred to military expediency as justification for our 
steps in foreign affairs. This raises the important point as to the 
relation between military policy and political policy. 


Mr. Jounson: Morgenthau, military expediency led us to sup- 
port Fascists in North Africa and in Italy. 


Mr. Kerwin: As our General Staff decided. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Yes; as the General Staff decided. But I feel that 
public opinion sometimes is more important than any other force in 
formulating our foreign policy. Take the case of 1940 in this coun- 
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try, when we were following the benighted neutrality legislation. 
William Allen White organized an important committee which fo- 
cused attention on Washington, and we got an alteration of our 
foreign policy, in spite of the fact that maybe the dozen men that 
historian Beard speaks of might not have wanted any such altera- 
tion. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I think that it is very difficult to assess the 
influence of an organization like the William Allen White committee 
in foreign affairs. I personally think that, without Pearl Harbor, our 
foreign policy would not have been determined in favor of war, de- 
spite those organizations which favored our entrance into it. 


Mr. Kerwin: What becomes of that classic statement of Wood- 
row Wilson? He favored open covenants, openly arrived at. 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is the other extreme of the position one 
can take with regard to the democratic control of foreign affairs. 
Wilson’s general idea that the situation as it is now is unsound, 
I believe is correct. Even so, I do not agree with Wilson that open 
covenants, openly arrived at—that is to say, under complete demo- 


cratic control—is a possible alternative. 


Mr. Jounson: Even though democratic control may be ineffi- 
cient because it has never taken interest over a long-range period, at 


given times public opinion does focus itself. 


Mr. MorcenTuav: But this is a public opinion which again has 
not in mind a consistent foreign policy. It is a kind of an emotional 
outburst which occurs in the face of an important political decision, 
but it does not influence foreign policy as such, and it comes general- 
ly too late. It comes when the outer results of a foreign policy which 
has been followed for a decade perhaps became obvious, but it does 
not influence the course of this foreign policy in the long run. 
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Mr. Kerwin: I was talking to a gentleman the other day, and he 
said, ““You know, if we want to find out what our foreign policy is in 


this country, why just ask Mr. Churchill.” — 


Mr. JoHNSON: On the other hand, in the case of England, they 
tell me, when people want to know what England’s foreign policy 
is, they say, “‘Ask Mr. Roosevelt.” 


Mr. Morcentuav: In this case I think that the gentleman who 
talked to Kerwin is a little bit more right than the gentleman who 
talked to you, Johnson. It seems to me that, because we had no 
positive foreign policy, we were bound, in the past, to follow, to a 
very great extent, the lead of a friendly nation—that is, Great 
Britain—which had a consistent foreign policy. 


Mr. JOHNSON: There is no question but that you are right in 
talking of the nineteenth century. When it came to the question of 
the Western Hemisphere, England suggested to us the principle 
which we later set forth in the Monroe Doctrine. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I speak also of most recent history. I speak, 
for instance, of the Spanish Civil War; I speak of the Italian situa- 
tion, which is primarily dominated by British and not by American 
foreign policy. 


Mr. Kerwin: Is it possible, then, gentlemen, to have a demo- 
cratic control of foreign policy? One might agree that it is desirable, 
but how about the possibility of it? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It seems to me that a greater amount of 
democratic control than exists today in this country is certainly 
possible. You do not have today even the prerequisites of an in- 
formed public opinion with regard to foreign affairs since a political 
censorship cuts us off from any important political information 
coming from London, for instance. 
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Mr. Jounson: Even before censorship, back in the 1930’s, we 
did not have an intelligent public opinion in this country. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Exactly. 


Mr. KERwIN: Can we be more specific in this matter and see how 
it is possible? I can think of one way in which it is possible. That is 
by revamping the structure of government, making it more re- 
sponsive, let us say, to an educated public opinion, and by the insti- 
tution of the parliamentary system of government, difficult as that 
might be. 


Mr. Morcentuau: And impossible, probably, as it might be. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, impossible because of the American tradition, 
Kerwin. Therefore, I would think that if we had Congress work 
closer to the State Department, it would be better. I would recom- 
mend a congressional investigation of the State Department, similar 
to what the Truman Committee is doing for the war effort. 


Mr. MorcGENTHAU: The American people themselves (and there 
T think lies the root of the whole problem) should take an active 
part in foreign affairs—as active a part as they take, for instance, in 
problems of taxation or rationing—since the most vital question 
which can affect their lives and their happiness is the question of 


war and peace. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, the American people cannot re- 
turn to normalcy as they did in 1919 and 1920. They must have 


powerful pressure groups operating on foreign policies. 
Mr. MorcentTuau: Exactly. 


Mr. Kerwin: It seems to me that events are going to determine 
the issues upon which we are to move. The American people who 
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are suffering most at the present time from the loss of lives must 
learn the grave lessons of many years of neglect of their relations to 
other foreign nations. They neglect this at peril to themselves and 
to future generations of Americans. A wide world-embracing view, 
with all its responsibilities, is theirs to adopt. This, it seems to me, 
is their self-interest. This is not only their interest but the interest 
of all peoples and of all nations. 


The Round TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, was 
broadcast for the first time with a script. The participants met in advance, prepared 
a topical outline, exchanged data and views, and prepared statements of their posi- 
tions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsi- 
bility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff re- 
search and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE 
speakers. 
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I 


What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what should be the aims of the foreign policy of 


the United States? Should the national self-interest be the aim 
of American foreign policy? What is the national self-interest? 
To what extent must the national self-interest be made com- 
patible with the interests of other nations? 


. Describe the character of ‘‘power politics.” Do you agree that it 


is a means, or does the concept imply an amoral freedom of ac- 
tion? When power politics is used for good ends, to what extent 
would it remain amoral “power politics’? Discuss the relations 
of morals, law, and politics. 


. Do you think that the United States should arrange its relations 


with other countries irrespective of the form of government of 
those countries? Should the United States adopt a foreign pol- 
icy of encouraging democracy throughout the world? What are 
the difficulties in doing this? What are the difficulties in not 
doing this? 


. In your opinion what are the lessons of the war with regard to 


America’s place in the world? What has been learned about the 
causes and forces that have drawn America into two wars in one 
generation? Would a world of democratic states necessarily be 
peaceful? 


. Under what circumstances do you think there is a deep-rooted 


conflict between quick military victory and basic democratic 
principles? How far do you think it is justifiable to go in com- 
promising principles in order to reach a military victory? 


. In what way is the conduct of foreign relations a different thing 


from the politics of domestic issues? Has public opinion the same 
opportunity for leadership on foreign policy issues that it exer- 
cises on domestic issues? 


. To what degree can foreign policy be controlled democratically? 


What forces in the United States determine American foreign 
policy? How satisfactorily has the State Department handled for- 
eign policy? How can the American people take an active part 
in shaping foreign policy? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLe audience on “The Politics of Taxes,” broadcast March 


5, 1944. 


Particularly Excellent 


I found the discussion particularly 
excellent, and I am in sincere agree- 
ment that a hard tax program should 
be inaugurated. I greatly appreciated 
this program, as I have many others. 
I think that it is one of the finest on 
the radio today.—A listener from New 
Rochelle, New York. 


* 


Why Can’t Everyone Feel the 
Pinch? 


I appreciated so much hearing the 
reasons for the failure of Congress to 
support the President’s recommenda- 
tions for higher taxes. I think that the 
people with lower incomes cannot be 
depended upon to furnish this money. 
I do not believe that business has yet 
given its proportionate part nor have 
those in the higher-income brackets. I 
know that many people are still squan- 
dering money which might go into the 
Treasury instead of on the race tracks 
and so on. In other words, why can’t 
everyone feel the pinch? I am for a 
policy or a party which will tax to take 
the profit out of war and which will 
prevent inflation and will use expert 
consultants in this field—A listener 
from Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


*K 
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Free Issuance of Money 
Needed 


J just listened to your discussion of 
the tax problem which was given by 
three men who do not know anything 
about it. No economically intelligent 
person would ever permit his govern- 
ment to lay a monetary tax upon him- 
self without first creating and issuing 
money into circulation free of all in- 
terest and debt at the point of origin. 
Then, the government should see to it 
that each person had an opportunity 
to earn enough to pay taxes after it 
became necessary to levy a tax..... 
—A listener from West Vork, Illinois. 


*k 


Tax Policy Will Crystallize 
Social Action 


We may look forward with equa- 
nimity, it seems to me, to the tax 
struggles of the next few decades in 
America. For better or for worse, they 
will throw light upon our hazy social 
thinking—they will force us to think 
rather than merely to feel. Taxation 
was the cornerstone of the political 
development that went forward in 
Britain over a period of centuries. It 
gave concreteness to ideas of political 
freedom. This element was not promi- 


nent in the comparatively vague as- 
pirations of liberals in most other 
countries: +... Taxation is by no 
means entirely concrete, especially 
with regard to its ultimate results, but 
it is far more concrete than such things 
as “prosperity,” “justice,” “‘liberal- 
ism,” and so on. It will force us to 
think with relative clarity and con- 
creteness and will force our political 
leaders to speak their ultimate 
thoughts—and will make them trans- 
late their feelings into thoughts. It will, 
let us hope, do for social thinking what 
it did for the political thinking of 
Britain.—A listener from Muncie, In- 


diana. 
* 


Muddled Theorizing 


After listening to the muddled 
theorizing of your so-called experts on 
the tax problem, this afternoon, it is 
very easy to see why our present na- 
tional affairs are in such a mess. I, like 
millions of other men in the U.S., am 
making a salary of $250 a month. After 
I pay rent, buy food, pay for medical 
services, clothes, et cetera, and buy an 
occasional war bond on top of having 
20 per cent deducted for taxes, there 
is very little left out of my pay check. 
If my income taxes are increased any 
more, I shall quit working and go on 
the well-worn relief rolls. If we all do 
that, then, where is the nation?— 
A listener from Detroit, Michigan. 


* 


Difference of Basic Economic 
Philosophy 


Why did you avoid the actual situ- 
ation that exists between the Adminis- 
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tration and Congress? Everyone 
knows that this difference is one of 
basic economic philosophy and that 
the issue should be faced and discussed 
frankly and openly on that basis as a 
service to the people and to the coun- 
try. Congress, as it is at present con- 
stituted, represents the reactionary 
business-interest viewpoint, and the 
Administration is pursuing its usual 
course of upholding the people’s inter- 
est, as is evidenced by the character 
of its opposition. If the matter is 
threshed out on that basis, a much 
clearer picture of the actual situation 
would be the result. As for paying 
taxes, we will all pay them irrespective 
of who fills out the blanks. The ques- 
tion is who is going to pay the biggest 
burden.—A listener from Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
kK 


Promote Interest in Fiscal 


Matters 


First permit me to thank you for 
your broadcast. I am a public account- 
ant for a number of businessmen, and, 
after seeing their problems, I certainly 
do feel that lower taxes on business is 
the incentive which is needed to keep 
them going. They should not be too 
low, but low enough to leave some- 
thing for the postwar rebuilding. Of 
course, there is also the other side of 
the problem—that the workers do the 
spending in this country. If they have 
too much of their earnings taken from 
them, they are then unable to spend, 
and business suffers. It is only upon 
this spending that business can thrive. 

Thank you for your able discussion 
of a timely topic. Perhaps through 


such discussions, the average person 
will take an interest not only in what 
he is giving to his government but also 
in the administration and spending of 
this money.—A listener from New 
Vork, New York. 


* 
Tax Where There Are Profits 


From your broadcast today, I un- 
derstand that you are in favor of gen- 


erally higher taxes, which is perfectly 
O.K. with me. But I want these to be 
an equal burden, shared according to 
one’s wealth. Why ease up on the larg- 
er industries? Labor is willing to pay 
its share but not if industry does not 
put in its part also. The profit that 
labor is getting out of this war is very 
little, so let’s add taxes where profits 
are being made today.—A listener from 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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